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COINING BRAINS. 


We cannot wonder that writers were pro- 
verbially poor in the former days, when readers 
of good literature were found only in the high- 
est ranks of society, when the educated public 
was a very small one, and when great authors 
were too often obliged to depend upon pen- 
sions begged from aristocratic patrons. It is 
difficult for us to conceive of a world without 
periodical literature, one in which the novel 
was either totally unknown or a rare and re- 
markable phenomenon. Certainly it is not 
surprising that authors of the seventeenth, or 
even of the eighteenth, century found it well- 
nigh impossible to earn the barest livelihood 
by means of theirpens. The struggles of those 
neglected geniuses and literary hacks have 
been frequently recounted to us. But in our 
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own enlightened times, when civilization and 
wide education have created an enormous and 
intelligent reading public, it seems as if there 
ought to be no repetition of such miseries. 

We learn of the vast sums paid to the suc- 
cessful novelist, of the great revenue which a 
fortunate publisher sometimes derives from a 
single book, running swiftly through its thou- 
sands of copies, and we dream that the fate of 
the author is now totally changed, that his 
pathway leads forever among beds of flowers 
and beside peaceful streams. 

Unquestionably, a writer in the twentieth 
century can succeed from a financial point of 
view, as he could not do at an earlier period. 
Yet, even now, the old question recurs, and 
will continue to recur as long as the profes- 
sion of authorship exists, — How far is it a 
degradation for the thinker to use his mind- 
power for mercenary ends? Is it a lowering 
of the “ gift divine ” to earn money by its em- 
ployment, —to coin brains for a living? Ought 
the creative soul, devoted to vast conceptions, 
the poet seeking lofty ideals, to condescend to 
the bartering of these that he may gain a sub- 
sistence? Can Art be kept at its highest level 
while undergoing such a process? Must not 
Pegasus, once harnessed to the plow, thereafter 
forget the use of his wings? 

It is, indeed, sadly true that genius may 
sometimes be perverted by the necessity which 
forces it to work for daily bread, instead of for 
Fame’s laurel-wreath alone. Dryden’s life 
must serve as a melancholy example. Emi- 
nently gifted as a satirist, he lived at a period 
when the corrupt public taste demanded from 
him plays, and those, too, of a low order. So 
Dryden wrote plays, not because he liked to do 
so, but because he must, and, in consequence, 
his reputation suffered, his high position in our 
literature was lowered. This was surely a 
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degradation of talent; but when Dryden gave 
the public able exhibitions of power in his 
satires, he certainly hada right todemand from 
it a just compensation for such labor. An 
apple-tree performs its proper office in supply- 
ing us with apples, and a vine in bearing 
grapes; but we must not try to force apples 
from the vine because they will bring more 
than grapes at the present season. 

If the subjects of Elizabeth had earnestly 
desired epics or lyrics from Shakespeare’s 
pen, if they had been willing to shower gold 
and favors upon him for every line, it would 
have been a lasting dishonor to literature had 
he yielded to their solicitations. Yet, it was 
not wrong for him to accept the small compe- 
tence with which he was able to settle down at 
Stratford and live comfortably, since he had 
gained it not through perverting, but through 
following the bent of his genius. 

On the other hand, it is a fact that there have 
been frequent instances where the pressure of 
necessity has proved an aid, and notan injury, 
in the development of talent. Many great men 
have been of lethargictemper, and have needed 
a strong stimulus to exertion. It was only 
when Goldsmith found he could succeed at 
nothing else that he finally attempted author- 
ship. Even then, he had to be hard pressed 
for debt, or pinched by hunger, before some of 
the highest triumphs of his art could be wrung 
from him. Had he not first made a failure in 
three professions, how much the world would 
have lost! 

Dr. Johnson was so indolent that we owe the 
comparatively small amount of work which he 
really accomplished to his dislike for school- 
teaching, and the fact that he must do some- 
thing. 

Carlyle, for much the same reasons, went 
to Edinburgh, and began writing for the 
magazines. 

Fielding tried law, and Smollett medicine, 
before necessity made either turn to literature. 

Had Thackeray not lost his entire fortune 
through unlucky speculation, we should proba- 
bly have had a third-rate artist, in place of 
a great novelist. 

If a writer produces honorably what a re- 
s ectable and morally clean public taste craves, 





we may safely assert that he will always be 
right in demanding a fair remuneration for his 
labor, nor can there be any degradation of his 
genius in the transaction. Asa rule, veritable 
talent of any sort will not be long in finding a 
market for its wares, and our own era has fur- 
nished abundantinstances of thatspeedy change 
which literary opinion may undergo in relation 
to its appreciation of a new author. We are 
informed by a London journal that fifteen years 
ago, when Mr. Kipling published his first paper- 
covered book of verse, it was a drug on the 
market at two shillings a copy. To-day, one is 
glad to purchase the small volume at twelve 
pounds, or one hundred and twenty times its 
original cost, and the income of its author has 
risen from a few pounds a month to almost as 
many thousands a year. 

Hall Caine was an ill-paid journalist until he 
came to London as the secretary of Dante 
Rossetti. His first literary work brought him 
little of either fame or money, but it is proba- 
ble that The Christian” has realized returns 
equal to more than fifty times the amount re- 
ceived from the sales ofhis first four published 
books together. 

When Mr. Zangwill was an obscure teacher 
in the Jews’ Free School, we are told that he 
wrote some verses, which he ventured to send 
to the editor of a magazine in America, who 
promptly returned them. Years passed, and 
Mr. Zangwill became a famous author. One day 
this same American editor cabled to him fora 
poem, and the verses which he had formerly 
rejected were mailed to him at once, and were 
printed with great delight, and well paid for. 
The poverty-stricken Jewish teacher is now the 
successful novelist, whose income has risen to 
four figures. 

Itis a fact that Marie Corelli's “ Romance 
of Two Worlds” was scorned by publishers, 
yet when it came out it immediately took with 
the public and obtained a phenomenal success. 

It must be admitted, however, that such a 
speedy recognition does not always come to the 
diligent and painstaking literary worker. A 
case may easily be imagined where an author 
finds that there is no such transformation in 
public taste, and discovers that the best fruits 
which his talents can produce, though good in 
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themselves, are not acceptable to the majority 
of readers. It seems clear that such a man 
ought to continue steadily doing the work in 
which he excels, even though the remuneration 
offered for it be small. If he succeeds in ac- 
complishing something truly noble and able, 
he will sooner or later meet with appreciation. 
His is a difficult, but a lofty task. He must 
look to the future, and assure himself that his 


reputation depends upon its verdict. If he 
has strength for this, his talents will surely 
find their most complete development, and he 
may at length discover how it is possible to 
keep his genius in its legitimate sphere and 
still to possess that secret so much coveted by 
our own generation, —the power of coining 


brains. Eliza Strang Baird. 
Oranae, N. J. 





THE LITERARY ASSOCIATION 


The Literary Association of Wisconsin is an 
organization incorporated under the laws of the 
state without capital stock. The articles of 
association define its purposes to be “to asso- 
ciate together persons of literary tastes and 
pursuits; to encourage the production and 
publication of literature by its members; to 
own, buy, sell, publish, or dispose of books, 
magazines, papers, manuscripts, or other lit- 
erary documents; and to accept, acquire, buy, 
sell, lease, or dispose of real or other property, 
as may be necessary for the uses and purposes 
of the association.” 


The officers of the association are a presi- 
dent, a vice-president, a secretary, a treasurer, 


and seven directors. The four officers named 
may be members of the board of directors. 
The duties of the four officers are similar to 
those of like officers in other organizations. 
The directors have practical charge and super- 
vision of the affairs of the association. They 
pass upon applications for membership, deter- 
mine the scope of the work to be done by the 
members at the general meetings, suspend 
members under the by-laws, and are, in brief, 
the business head of the body. 

The first meeting of the incorporated body 
was held December 17, 1896. There had been 
a number of voluntary gatherings of kindred 
‘spirits for several months before this time. 
But for want of adequate organization and 
direction, and for other causes purely local 


OF WISCONSIN. 


and not necessary to mention here, the gather- 
ings had been very much strained and unsatis- 
factory. After the incorporation of the body, 
it took on new life, and has since had regular 
meetings once a month, at which many people 
of literary tastes meet. These meetings are 
invaluable from several points of view, as will 
appear later. 

The charge for membership is two dollars 
for initiation fee. The annual dues are one 
dollar. So far there has been no disposition to 
make anything out of the organization for its 
members by reason of any payments which 
may be made to it in fees and dues. The sole 
purpose has been to receive enough trom its 
members to meet legitimate expenses. The 
expenses have been inconsiderable, the officers 
and directors giving their services to the asso- 
ciation. 

The active membership is about fifty persons 
at the present time. The qualifications for 
membership are not very clearly defined. 
Members are expected to be persons of liter- 
ary tastes, and to have good moral character. 
It has also been the practice to restrict the 
membership to residents of Wisconsin, and to 
others who have been residents of the state, 
and have gained some literary distinction. 
Whether applicants from other states would be 
refused admission on account of their places 
of residence has never yet been passed upon 
by the directors. It is the opinion of the 
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writer that they would not be refused ad- 
mission. 

A number of the members have an acknow!- 
edged standing in the world of letters, although 
by far the larger part of the present member- 
ship should be classed as amateur writers. 
Charles J. Woodbury, of Milwaukee, a devout 
disciple of Ralph Waldo Emerson, is one of 
our oldest members. He has been able, from 
time to time, to give the members valuable 
assistance in an advisory and suggestive way. 
His reminiscences of the great transcenden- 
talist have been very interesting and helpful. 
He is the author of several books, among 
which is a book of poems which has won warm 
praise from the critics. Mrs. Sophie C. Gud- 
den, of Oshkosh, is a lady of fine literary in- 
stincts, and has written much, both in German 
and in English. In 1886 she published in Ber- 
lin her first book, “Wilde Rosen,” a volume 
of allegorical fairy tales; in 1891, in Stuttgart, 
was issued a book called “Festival Plays,” 
written in poetry. Of this book and its author 
the late George Ebers said that “she was not 
a versifier, but a true poetess,” which is high 
praise, coming from sucha source. Mrs. Gud- 
den has written much for the periodicals of 
two hemispheres. These writings consist of 
children’s stories, critical articles, and novel- 
ettes. She has also prepared and given sev- 
eral lectures on thoughtful and critical sub- 
jects. John G. Gregory, associate editor of 
the Evening Wisconsin, of Milwaukee, wields 
a trenchant pen in the editorial columns of 
that paper. He is, moreover, a poet of un- 
doubted ability, and possesses, in a marked 
degree, the critical instinct. A book of his 
poems was published a few years ago. Mrs. 
Mary E. Buell, of Milwaukee, is a poet and 
story-writer, and her writings find a ready mar- 
ket. She has published a book in prose en- 
titled “The Sixth Sense,” and also a small 
volume of poems. She writes considerably for 
the local and metropolitan newspapers. Gen- 
eral Charles King is a member of the associa- 
tion, but has not been very active in its affairs, 
He is, perhaps, better known on account of his 
literary work than any other member of the 
organization. Charles K. Lush, of Milwaukee, 
has recently come into prominence on account 


of his story, “The Federal Judge.” He has 
done considerable work on the newspapers 
and anonymously. “The Federal Judge” has 
made a decided hit with the public, and has 
awakened wide-spread interest on account of 
its keeping unpleasantly close to well-known 
facts of very recent date. Mrs. M. D. Malkoff, 
formerly of Milwaukee, but now of Chicago, 
has done considerable literary work, largely 
for newspapers, and has prepared several lec- 
tures of undoubted literary merit. Miss Mil- 
dred I. McNeal, of Appleton, Mrs. David Har- 
lowe, of Milwaukee, Mr. and Mrs. E. W. 
Dutcher, of Stillwater, Minn., Miss Genesee 
Richardson, of Oconomowac, Mark Forrest, of 
Milwaukee, Mrs. Libbie C. Baer, of Appleton, 
Miss Mary Mears, of Oshkosh, Mrs. Mary M. 
Dickens, of Wausau, are all regular contribu- 
tors to the newspaper and periodical literature 
of the day. Several of our members have 
ability to compose and to set to music their 
literary productions. Among these are Miss. 
Creasdelli C. Fess, Mrs. Buell, Miss McNeal, 
Mrs. Jessie L. Davis, and Mrs. Helen Holton. 

The monthly general meetings of the Literary 
Association of Wisconsin are, perhaps, entitled 
to more than a passing notice. They awaken 
more interest, and are, probably, of more real 
practical value to the members, than any other 
single feature of the association at the present 
time. Certainly, this is true so far as it con- 
cerns those who attend the meetings. Of 
course out-of-town members are debarred from 
the advantages which social and literary inter- 
course affords, as it is not possible for them to, 
meet with the members at these general meet- 
ings very often. The intrinsic merit of these 
monthly meetings consist in the full and free 
interchange of literary views and experiences. 
These meetings, while not private, are not sup- 
posed to be public, in the sense of being the 
common property of the multitude. Nor is it 
likely that the general public would care much 
about the “views” and “experiences” which 
emanate from these monthly gatherings. If a 
member has had an “experience” with a dis- 
honest publisher, the facts are submitted to the 
meeting, and the “experience” serves as a 
warning to the members who know of it, and 
perhaps to absent members, who are informed 
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of it through friends. The opportunities for 
selling literary wares are frequently and freely 
discussed. This is particularly helpful to 
young writers, who are often at a loss to know 
where to send their literary efforts. Carefully 
prepared papers are occasionally submitted 
giving information as to the proper preparation 
of manuscripts for the editor or the publisher. 
This would seem to be needless to any but am- 
ateurs, but it should not be forgotten that our 
membership is largely composed of young and 
inexperienced writers, and a paper or talk of 
the nature indicated has served a useful purpose 
‘in more than one instance. Essays, poems, 
short stories, and other literary matter form 
a part of nearly every monthly programme. 
These are sometimes of a timely character, 
sometimes upon abstract questions of a pro- 
found nature, and not infrequently ephemeral 
and without literary or other merit. The criti- 
cism of the productions of members is not in- 
dulged in at the general meetings, but opinions 
are freely and honestly given, if solicited, either 
personally or by letter. This proves very help- 
ful. There are other features of the general 
meetings which are not always usual. The 
social feature, however, is constantly aimed at, 
and personal acquaintanceship has been the 
means of a larger and closer literary fellowship. 
It is difficult to emphasize too strongly the real 
walue of these general monthly literary meetings. 

The printed monthly letter which has been 


issued by the secretary was first tried as an ex- 
periment, but has now become a permanent 
feature. Its mission is to give to the members 
the action of the directors ; to report, in brief, 
the proceedings of the last general meeting; to 
give out such information as may be brought to 
the notice of the secretary concerning the va- 
rious members, particularly with reference to 
their literary work, both present and prospect- 
ive; to summarize, so far as is possible in the 
space allotted, general literary news and in- 
formation ; and to outline some prospective 
work for the association, as it may be sug- 
gested by the members at the general meetings 
or at the meetings of the board of directors- 
The monthly letter has been appreciated by 
the members generally, and more especially by 
those who have found it impossible to attend 
the general monthly meetings. This class in- 
cludes most of the members who do not reside 
in Milwaukee, the home of the association. 
The membership is steadily increasing, and 
the making of an honorary list is under consid- 
eration. This list may be limited to Wisconsin 
literary folk who have attained distinction in 
the literary world. Itseems to be conceded that 
there is a field for such an organization as the 
Literary Association of Wisconsin. Whether 
or not our organization sufficiently occupies the 
field, is the problem to which the future must 


give the adequate solution. 


Duane Mowry. 
Mitwavukes, Wis. 





INDUSTRY AND INSPIRATION. 


The writer who forms a habit of daily work, 
seating himself at his desk every morning as 
regularly as the morning comes, may never feel 
the glow of inspiration, but he is more likely 
to be inspired, and certainly he will accom- 
plish more, than the writer who has no habit 
of regular work and trusts to inspiration to 
‘find him wherever he may be. Active literary 
work excites the brain, and when the brain is 


excited it is likely to throw off sparks. Lazi- 
ness never produces literature. Thoughts 
come with thinking, and sometimes they may 
be great thoughts. The writer who thinks and 
writes regularly every day cultivates both his 
power of thought and his power of expression, 
and educates himself so that he may express to 
the best advantage the great thought if it ever 


comes. Arthur Fosdick. 
Boston, Mass, 
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Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for THE 
WRITER. Readers of the magazine are invited 
to join in making it a medium of mutual help, 
and to contribute to it any ideas that may occur 
to them. The pages of THE WRITER are 
always open for any one who has anything 
helpful and practical to say. Articles should 
be closely condensed; the ideal length is about 
1,000 words. 

7 ° * 

Those who are working to secure perpetual 
copyright for authors seem to have the weight 
of common sense on their side. If it is just 
that an author should control the publication 
of his work during a term of years, —and 
everybody nowadays will agree to that, — why 
is it not unjust to deprive him of his prop- 


erty when twenty-eight or forty-two years have 
passed? The man who builds a house for 
himself adds to the value of the materials he 
uses the value of his labor, and the world 
recognizes that the whole property belongs to 
him and to his heirs and assigns forever. If 
the property created by a man’s labor in build- 
ing a house belongs forever to the builder, why 
should not the property created by an author’s 
labor in writing a book belong forever to the 
author? The builder puts his brains into his 
house, in planning conveniences and making 
the house attractive, and the value of his brain- 
work is his forever. The author puts his 
brains into a book, and the world says that after 
twenty-eight or forty-two years have passed he 
shall have no more right than all other men to 
the value that he has created. 


* 
* * 


In the case of inventors the argument is 
made that a man who has invented something 
of great value to mankind — the telephone, for 
instance — ought not to have perpetual control 
of his invention, since in that case he would 
be vastly more than adequately paid for his 
achievement, while, on the other hand, the free 
use of his invention, after he has been ade- 
quately remunerated, belongs to the world in 
general. The argument does not seem to be 
sound, but even granting that it has some jus- 
tice, the case of the author is different. While 
a patent remains in force the contrivance of 
the inventor may not be made by anybody else, 
and the world must depend on him for the arti- 
cle in question, and pay his price for it, or get 
along without it. The author of a successful 
book, on the other hand, does not bar any one 
from writing another book just as good, or 
better. Competition with bim is free to every 
one, and if his work is preferred by the public, 
it is only because his genius transcends that of 
his rivals, and not because he has made some- 
thing that anybody else could make as well 
after seeing him produce it. 

* * 

The ethics of the question are confused 
somewhat because publishers and authors 
ought not to stand in the same position in re- 
spect to copyright. This fact is recognized by 
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the present law of the United States which 
provides that at the end of twenty-eight years 
a copyright may be renewed for fourteen years 
by an author or his heirs, but not by his pub- 
lishers. THE WRITER believes that copyrights 
should be given in the first place only to 
authors, and never to publishers. The pub- 
. lisher bears the same relation to the author as 
the manufacturer bears to the inventor. Neither 
publisher nor manafacturer has any real right 
to exclusive privileges, save through the crea- 
tor of the book or the invention for which the 
copyright or the patent may be granted. One 
of the arguments used by those who oppose 
perpetual copyright is that the publisher, who 
deserves only a fair return for the use of his 
capital and his enterprise, would get the great- 
est benefit from the change, while the author, 
who deserves a reward commensurate with his 
genius, and who is the real creator of the prop- 
erty to be protected, would get only a minor 
share. The world would be much more will- 
ing to give perpetual copyright to authors, if 
they and their descendants alone were to get 
the benefit of it. It naturally objects to giving 
publishers a perpetual monopoly of something 
which they had no real share in creating. 


* 
* * 


To return to the original proposition, viewed 
from another side, it is hard to see why the 
property right in-an author’s book, which is 
unquestionably his for all time so long as he 
keeps it to himself in manuscript, should be 
taken away from him twenty-eight or forty-two 
years after he has published it, and so has 
given to the world at large the benefit and use 


of it. W. H. H. 
_—e 


“NEWSPAPER ENGLISH” EDITED, 





Prior to the above date. 


Before this time. 


_ 


There are rumors of a first- 
class literary magazine, with 
plenty of capital behind it, 
to be published in Atlanta in 
the near future. The parties 
that have the matter in hand 
State that the magazine will 
be up-to date in every respect, 
and that the work of the 
best writers will be secured 
and paid for at liberal rates. 
— Atlanta Constitution. 





It is rumored that a first- 
class literary magazine, with 
plenty ot capital behind it, 
will be published in Atlanta 
soon. The men that have 
the matter in hand say that 
the magazine will be up-to- 
date in every respect, and 
that the work of the best 
writers will be secured and 
paid for at liberal rates, 


If they decide to throw in 
their lot with the two repub- 
lics, then the situation will 
assume a wholly different 
phase. 


If they decide to throw in 
their lot with the two repub- 
lics, then the situation as- 
sumes a wholly different 
phase to what it presents at 
present. — New York Sun. 
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WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


Frederick Colburn Clarke, whose poem, 
“The Old Home Haunts,” in the September 
Scribner's, has been reprinted in almost every 
paper in the country, writes, in answer to a re- 
quest for personal information: “I fear I can 
lay claim to no literary past. By profession I am 
an artist, an iijlustrator in black and white and 
photography. I took up literature that I might 
be able, in time, to write text that should har- 
monize with my art work, and, should | be so 
fortunate, acquire an individuality in that line 
as I have already done in drawing. ‘The 
Old Home Haunts’ is my first published work 
sold, and I sent it in for acceptance or rejec- 
tion on its literary merits, unaccompanied by 
any illustration. I came from Ohio six years 
ago, a perfect stranger, to sink or swim in New 
York, and it gives me much pleasure to write 
that | am swimming still.” 


George Gibbs, author of “ The Last Victory 
of ‘Old Ironsides,’ ” which is printed in Lip- 
pincott’'s for November, is by profession an 
artist and illustrator. He was born in New 
Orleans, March 8, 1870. He is a son of the 
late medical inspector, b. F. Gibbs, 
States navy, who died at Trieste while serving 


United 


as fleet surgeon of the European squadron. 
Mr. Gibbs was educated at the Chateau de 
Lancy, near Geneva, Switzerland, and at the 
Naval Academy at Annapolis, where he was 
for three years as amidshipman. He resigned 
from the navy in 1888, and began the study of 
art at the Corcoran School of Art and tke Art 
Students’ League at Washington. He studied 
for five years, writing meanwhile special 
articles from Washington for the New Vork 
Sun and the Mew York Times. He nowhasa 
studio in Philadelphia, and his time for the last 
five years has been devoted mostly to book and 
magazine illustration. His work has appeared 
in many of the American magazines, more par- 
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ticularly Collier's Weekly, the Saturday Even- 
ing Post, of Philadelphia, and McClure’s 
Magazine. His illustrations of naval subjects 
have been numerous in the publications of 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, the Macmillans, the 
D. Appleton Company, and in the Century and 
McClure’s. His work has been seen in almost 
every number of the Saturday Evening Post 
since August, 1898. As a writer Mr. Gibbs 
has shown unusual ability, his chief work being 
a series of navy stories, of which “The Last 
Victory of ‘Old Ironsides’” is one. In the 
September number of Lippincott’s he had 
“The Effrontery of Paul Jones,” and in the 
October number “ The Biggest Little Fighter 
in History.” Ascore of these navy stories are 
now being brought out by the J. B. Lippincott 
Company in book form, under the title “ Pike 
and Cutlass — Hero Tales of Our Navy.” The 
book will be illustrated with about a dozen of 
Mr. Gibbs’s illustrations, published by permis- 
sion of the editors of the weekly papers in 
which they first appeared. 


Miss Leila Herbert, whose four papers on 
Washington are now appearing in Harper's 
Magazine, died in December, 1897, just after 
the completion of the articles. Miss Herbert 
was the daughter of Hon. Hilary A. Herbert, 
and presided over the household of, her father 
while he was Secretary of the Navy. She was 
educated at Hanover Hal!, Ala., where she 
graduated at the age of fifteen. She then went 
to St. Agnes, in Albany, N. Y., where she grad- 
uated at seventeen. She was a young lady of 
many accomplishments, and was very popular 
in society in Washington, and at Bar Harbor 
and at Newport, which places she visited dur- 
ing her father’s administration. Her mother, 
who died when Miss Herbert was a school girl, 
was vice-regent for the State of Alabama of 
the Ladies’ Mt. Vernon Aid Association. 
After Mrs. Herbert’s death the place was held 
open until 1895, when, Miss Herbert being 
deemed by the lady regents sufficiently 
matured to take the place, she was elected to 
succeed her mother, and was among the most 
popular of the vice-regents there. During her 
lifetime nothing of hers was published. Her 


papers on Washington are to be reprinted in 
book form by the Harpers, and the volume will 
appear some time during the coming year. 


Isabel Hornibrook, who wrote the boys’ 
story, “A Race for Camp,” in the Ledger 
Monthly for October, was born in the south of 
Ireland, and her life before coming to America 
to reside with her sister was spent in England, 
Ireland, and France. She comes of a literary 
family, her mother being a veteran English 
author, and her brother now a noted short-story 
writer in London. She began to contribute to 
English papers while she was in her teens, and 
followed that up by writing eight juvenile books 
for Blackie & Co. and other English publishers, 
besides having stories in several magazines. 
Since coming to America she has kept up her 
English connection, and a book of hers has just 
been brought out by Blackie & Co. One of her 


books for boys, entitled “Camp and Trail,” was 
published in 1897 by the Lothrop Company, 
Boston, and was much commended by the 


American press. Dr. S. Weir Mitchell wrote 
to the author regarding it that he was an old 
haunter of lake and wood ways, and he was 
sorry for the boy who didn’t enjoy it. Some 
stories of Miss Hornibrook’s in the style of 
“A Race for Camp” will appear later on in the 
Youth's Companion, and probably afterward in 
book form. 


Lulu Judson, whose story, “ When Thieves 
Break In,” appeared in the September number 
of the Woman's Home Companion, was born in 
southwest Missouri, going when very young 
with her parents to New Orleans, where her 
father, William H. H. Judson, was business 
manager of the 7imes-Democrat for many years, 
and during the cotton exposition chief of the 
printing and publishing department. Miss 
Judson received her education in the old 
French city, and there her first story was pub- 
lished, when, at the age of twelve, she won the 
first prize in a short-story contest for children, 
the prize being offered by a leading daily. 
From that time to the present day Miss Judson 
has devoted a great part of her time to writing, 
being inspired by an ardent love of the work 
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stories. She has had considerable experience 
in journalistic work, being a daily contributor 
to several Alabama papers, and on a number of 
occasions, in her father’s absence, she has ed- 
ited and managed his paper, the Bessemer, pub- 
lished at Bessemer, Ala., where the family 
now resides. Her short stories and sketches 
have appeared in many Southern newspapers, 
and in Munsey’s and other magazines. 


Clarence M. Lindsay, whose story, “ The 
Princess Beautiful,” was published in the 
Ledger Monthly for October, has spent a-great 
part of his life in New Hampshire, but is now 
a resident of Brooklyn. ‘ The Princess Beau- 
tiful,’ which was written for children, is the 
first story in that line which he has published. 
It is inthe field of verse-writing that he hopes 
to achieve his chief success, for that he regards 
as the highest form of literary art. Mr. Lind- 
say has been writing for a number of years, but 
is not a rapid producer of work. ‘1 would 
rather put my name to one perfect piece of in- 
spiration,” he says, “ than to a thousand blem- 
ished verses.” 


Luther S. Livingston, who has contributed 
several articles on bibliographical subjects to 
recent numbers of the Bookman, had been a 
bookseller’s clerk for six years in his native 
town in Michigan before he came to New York 
in 1887. Since that time — with the exception 
of about two years, the greater part of which 
was spent in South America collecting 
orchids—he has been with Dodd, Mead, & 
Co., and is still connected with that house. 
His work there is entirely among their rare 
books, their collection of fine and scarce books 
being the most important sale collection in 
America. Since the inception of the work 
in 1895 he has compiled the annual volumes 
of “American Book-Prices Current,” which 
is arecord of rare and out-of-print books sold 
at auction in America. This compilation is 
the best accessible guide to the prices of such 
books in this country. Aside from this, Mr. 
Livingston’s published work has been confined 
to his articles for the Bookman. He has 





-and by an ambition to excel as a writer of short 


never submitted articles to any other publica 
tion. 





Lewis E. MacBrayne, whose story, “A Thor- 
oughbred,” won the first prize in the Woman's 
Home Companion short-story competition, is 
the literary editor of the Courzer-Citizen of 
Lowell, Mass. He is twenty-eight years old, 
and was born in New Britain, Conn., but has 
spent the greater part of his life in Massachu- 
setts. After several years of varied experience 
as a reporter and newspaper correspondent, he 
began to write short stories two years ago, with 
a series published in the Mew England Mag- 
azine. “A Thoroughbred” will be followed by 
other stories in the Woman's Home Companion. 
Mr. MacBrayne has traveled extensively, and 
went to Italy recently to obtain the necessary 
color for several Italian stories that he desired 
to write. “ My friends have been very kind to 
me,” he said, recently, “but they are critics 
much more lenient than Iam. When I feel 
capable of handling the stories that I most 
desire to write, then I shall be willing to be 
judged for my lasting condemnation, or, as | 
hope may be the case, for some measure of 
commendation.” 

Arthur Bartlett Maurice, who has recently 
succeeded James MacArthur as junior editor 
of the Bookman, was born in Rahway, N. J., 
April to, 1873. He studied at Richmond 
College, Virginia, and Princeton Univer- 
sity. He began newspaper work as editor of a 
small country weekly in Woodbridge, N. J., 
afterward becoming connected with a news- 
paper in Rahway. Later, he was the city editor 
of an afternoon daily in Elizabeth, N. J., and in 
the autumn of 1896 he joined the staff of the 
New York Commercial Advertiser. During 
his connection with this paper Mr. Maurice oc- 
cupied at various times the positions of sport- 
ing, dramatic, and exchange editor. During 
the past year he has been a regular contributor 
to the pages of the Bookman. His series deal- 
ing with “* New York in Fiction” was suggested 
by his own study of the Paris of Honoré de 
Balzac. It then occurred to him that while the 
London of Dickens and Thackeray had been 
done over and over again in American maga- 
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zines, no one had thought it worth while to take 
up the subject of the literary association of our 
own novelists and cities. 


Ida Goldsmith Morris, whose poem, “ If 
Wishing Were Having,” appeared in the Ladies’ 
Home Fournal for October, lives in Kentucky 
and is twenty-eight years old. She has been 
writing poetry for many years, and her verses 
have appeared in the Youth's Companion, 
Fudge, Belford’s Magazine, and the various 
newspapers of the country. Ore poem, en. 
titled ‘‘ That Litthe Chap of Mine,” which was 
published in the Ad¢lanta Constitution, met 
with unusual success, and was copied in Eng. 
land and in a thousand publications in this 
country. Of late Mrs. Morris has been furnish- 
ing prose matter to various newspapers, and 
she contemplates issuing her poems in book 
form before long. The work nearest her heart 
has been poetry for the little ones, of which 
she has published a great deal. 

Henry Justin Smith, whose paper on “ The 
Poetry of Blake” won the Century's essay prize 
in this year’s competition, was born in Chicago 
in 1875, and has lived there all his life. ‘My 
father,” he says, in response to a request for 
information, “was for more than forty years 
editor of one of the leading religious papers of 
the West, and the author of several historical 
and religious works. His library was a large 
one, and he encouraged my taste for reading. 
In 1896 he died, and I became an editorial 
writer and book reviewer on the same paper, 
the Standard, continuing in that position until 
last spring, when I joined the staff of a Chicago 
evening daily. My college work was carried 
on at the same time with my work for the 
Standard, aud under Professor O. L. Triggs, 
Professor R. G. Moulton, and others, I spe- 
cialized in English literature, especially in nine- 
teenth century romanticism. I! have written 
for the /ndependent, the Watchman, the /nte- 
rior, and other religious papers, alorg with a 
great deal of hack work for the dailies. The 


present is my first appearance in the magazine 
field.” 


W. B. Van Ingen, whose charming story, 
“ A Cup of Tea,” was printed in the Septem- 


ber Harper's, wrote the story on his returp 
from Japan. The function which it describes 
was Only one of the many customs and habits 
of the country that seemed to him, to use his 
own phrase, “delightful beyond compare.” 
Mr. Van Ingen was sent to Japan by Charles 
T. Yerkes to make for Mr. Yerkes’s house a 
Japanese room. When this commission was 
first given to him it seemed to him much 
more sensible to have the work executed 
by the Japanese themselves than to attempt 
imitations of their handiwork, which must be 
the case if the work were done here or in 
Mr. Yerkes looked at the matter the 
same way Mr. Van Ingen did, and it was while 
the artist was executing that commission that 
he had an excellent opportunity of seeing the 
Japanese life. The story that appearedin Har- 
per’s is the only one of Mr. Van Ingen’s that 
has appeared in print. He has spoken a num- 
ber of times about the art of Japan,—at the 
Metropolitan Museum of New York, the 
Drexel Institute in Philadelphia, ard the Acad- 
emy of Fine Arts in Philadelphia, — and will 
speak again in January, at the Metropolitan 
Museum, on the work of Hokusai. Mr. Van 
Ingen, however, is a writer and a speaker only 
incidentally, his occupation being that of a 
mural painter. The work of his possessing 
the most general interest is that in the Congres- 
sional Library at Washington. He also recently 
executed a notable frieze for the main offices 
of the Edison Electric Illuminating Company, 
of New York city, showing data in the history 
of the development of electricity. Mr. Van 
Ingen isa pupil of John La Farge, in whose 
studio he was employed for some three years. 
He was born in Philadelphia in 1858. 


Europe. 


Stewart Edward White, whose story, “ The 
Saving Grace,” appeared in AM/cClure's Maga 
zine for September, began his literary career : 
in January, 1898. Being then an attendant at 
one of Professor Brander Matthews'’s lectures, 
he wrote a little character sketch, which pleased 
Mr. Matthews so much that he advised Mr. 
White to “go in and write stories,” and used 
his influence in getting book reviewing for him 
to do on the Chap Book of Chicago, in which 
city he was temporarily located. Mr. White 
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thereafter reviewed books and wrote one story, 
which the Chap Book published. The follow- 
ing year he had leisure for more serious work. 
That winter he wrote eight stories, which were 
accepted by Lippincott's, the Century, the San 
Francisco Argonaut, Short Stories, and Mc- 
Clure’s. This year he is in Paris, with some 
few short stories on hand, and at work on a 
more sustained effort. His novel is to deal 
with the West, the frontier West, but in a new 
way. ‘“ The unusual,” he says, “has heretofore 
been so emphasized as to have gradually im- 
pressed itself on the lay mind as the usual. 
We always have a great deal of shooting and 
bad grammar in the frontier story. There are 
shooting and bad grammar, it is true, but there 
are many, many other things as well, and some 
of these I am going to make intoastory. | 
know this because I have lived West as a 
Westerner, and not as a tourist.” Mr. White 
is twenty-six years old. He graduated from 


the University of Michigan in 1895, and took a 
course at Columbia in 1898. He has lived for 
some length of time in Grand Rapids, in Cali- 


fornia, in New York, in Chicago, and in Key- 
stone, S. D. 


Marian Warner Wildman, author of the 
poem, “A Hill Prayer,” which won the prize 
in this year’s Century competition, was born in 
Norwalk, Ohio, October 14, 1876, and has 
spent almost all her life in Norwalk, with the 
exception of the four years during which she 
attended the Western Reserve University at 
Cleveland. She has had no literary career ex- 
cept in the limited field of college publications. 
For two years she was on the editorial board 
of the College Folio, and most of her writing 
up to the time of her graduation was done 
for that periodical. Since leaving college she 
has continued her literary work for her own 
pleasure. 


Sara King Wiley, whose poem, “ In a Poppy 
Garden,” appeared in Scribner's Magazine for 
September, has been more than ordinarily suc- 
cessful as a writer. Her first published verse 
was “Endymion,” in Scribner's in 1894, and 
“ Apollo and Daphne” in the Century of the 
same year. Since then she has contributed 
verse and a few short sturies to the Oudlook, 


the /ndependent, St. Nicholas, the Ladies” 
Home Fourna/, and other magazines. A num- 
ber of years ago she wrote for Cassier’s the 
verse, “ The Artist to the Engineer,” which 
was copied in a number of scientific papers, 
and, in collaboration with her father, the book 
of travel, “The Yosemite, Alaska, and the 
Yellowstone,” which appeared in London 
Engineering, and was afterward brought out 
in book form. She has also written ballads of 
American history: one she recited at an anni- 
versary celebration of the battle of Trenton 
(in Orange); one on an anniversary of the 
battle of Lexington (at the City Hall, New 
York); and one, “ The Battle of Monmouth,” 
on a similar occasion in the old church near 
the battlefield. These ballads have been 
widely copied, and “ The Battle of Monmouth” 
has found its way into aschoolreader. Her 
winter home is in East Orange, N. J., and her 
summer home at Twilight Park, in the Cats- 
kills. ‘The Poppy Garden,” she says, ‘was 
neither a creation of fancy nor an opium 
dream, as a medical friend suggested, but a 
real garden on a beautiful old estate in the 
south of England, where I passed the summer 
before last.” 


J 


— 
> 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 





Allen. — Grant Allen once told how he began 
to write, as follows: “ Returning to England 
in ’76, I found myself ‘ out of work,’ and so 
committed to paper some of my views on the 
origin of the higher pleasure we derive from 
natural or artistic products, and I called my 
book ‘Psychological Esthetics.’ It was not 
my very first attempt at literature; already I 
had produced a hundred or more magazine 
articles on various philosophical and scientific 
subjects, every one of which I sent to the edi- 
tors of leading reviews and every one of which 
was punctually ‘declined with thanks’ or com- 
mitted, without even that polite formality, to 
the editorial waste-paper basket. Nothing 
daunted by failure, however, I wrote on and 
on, and made up my mind, in my interval of 
forced idleness, to print a book of my own atall 
hazards.” The “ hazards” in this case amounted 
to the author being called upon to pay down 
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about $500 before publication, but, according to 
his account of it, “I paid it without a murmur 
and got my money’s worth. The book appeared 
in a stately green cover, and looked very philo- 
sophical,and learned, and psychological.” The 
loss on this little venture was not very great, 
so that it almost amounted to encouragement. 
Two articles were accepted for the Cornhill. 
“Carving a Cocoanut” was the first, and it 
brought in $60. That was the first money 
earned by literary work, but other magazine 
articles followed in due course. Another sci- 
entific work on “Color Sense” was then pub- 
lished, of which book Allen once said that it 
brought him, during the course of ten years, 
about $120 or $150, and he satirically added: 
“ As it only took me eighteen months to write, 
and involved little more than 5,000 or 6,000 
references, this result may be regarded as very 
fair pay for an educated man’s time and labor.” 
— London Letter. 


Balzac— With no inborn literary facility, 
with an inborn artistic conscience that drove 
him on in untiring pursuit of perfection, he 
filled the vast chasm between his thought and 
its expression with countless penstrokes, and 
by methods of composition all his own: the 
exact reverse of those of Dumas, writing at 
white heat, never rewriting; or of Hugo, who 
said, “ I know not the art of soldering a beauty 
in the place of a defect, and I correct myself in 
another work.” Balzac began with a short, and 
sketchy, and slip-shod skeleton, making no at- 
tempt toward sequence or style, and sent it, 
with all its errors, to the printer. Proofs were 
returned to him in small sections pasted in the 
centre of huge sheets, around whose wide 
borders soon shot from the central text rockets 
and squibs of the author’s additions and cor- 
rections, fired by his infuriated fist. The new 
proofs came back on similar sheets, to be re- 
turned to the printer, again like the web and 
tracks of a tipsy spider. This was repeated a 
dozen or, itis said, a score of times, always with 
-amplifications, until his type-setters became 
palsied lunatics. He overheard one of them, as 
ihe entered the office one day, say: “1 've done 
my hour of Balzac; who takes him next?” 
Type-setter, publisher, author were put out of 


misery only when the last proof came in, at 
its foot the magic “Bon a tirer.”— From 
“The Paris of Honoré de Balzac,” by B. G. 
Martin and Charlotte M. Martin, in Scribner's 
Jor November. 


Crawford. — Marion Crawford uses a coarse 
pen and has written every word of every novel 
with the same pen-holder. He writes a very 
fine hand and very rapidly, punctuating as he 
goes along. When a page is finished, it is fin- 
ished, and a work of art. — Major Pond, in the 
Saturday Evening Post. 


King. — Onashelf in General Charles King’s 
workroom is the worn and battered field-desk 
which he has carried through his campaigns. 
In its pigeon-holes is to be found the secret of 
his marvelous accuracy in writing. A _ half 
dozen small blank books of the ordinary com- 
mercial kind are filled with entries written in 
a minute, but legible hand. These record the 
occurrences of each day of his active, honest 
service, and present concisely but vividly the 
impressions made upon his mind at the moment 
by the stirring scenes through which he passed. 
His first work when beginning a new novel is 
to consult these priceless records. It is doubt- 
ful if there is another author who composes 
more rapidly than General King when once he 
is inspired by a sympathetic theme. — Forres? 
Crissey, in Ainslie’s Magazine for November. 


Stevenson. — “ That is the hard part of lit- 
erature,” says Robert Louis Stevenson in one 
of his letters published in Scribner's. “ You 
aim high, and you take longer over your work, 
and it will not be so successful as if you had 
aimed low and rushed it. What the public 
likes is work (of any kind) a little loosely exe- 
cuted; so long as it is a littlé wordy, a little 
slack, a little dim and knotless, the dear public 
likes it; it should (if possible ) be a little dull 
into the bargain. I know that good work 
sometimes hits; but, with my hand on my 
heart, I think it is by an accident. And I 


know also that good work must succeed at last ; 
but that is not the doing of the public; they 
are only shamed into silence or affectation. I 
do not write foa the public; I do write for y 
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money, a nobler deity; and most of all for 
myself, not perhaps any more noble, but both 
more intelligent and nearer home.” 


a 


BOOK REVIEWS. 








Tue Art or Tuinkinc. By T. Sharper Knowlson. 139 pp. 
Cloth, $1.00. New York: Frederick Warne & Co. 1899. 
Inasmuch as clear thinking is essential to 

good writing, writers especially should be in- 

terested in Mr. Knowlson’s book. The object 
of the author is to teach the art of thinking 
without first teaching the science of mind or 
the rules of syllogistic reasoning, and his treat- 
ise is written in simple style, free from the 
technicalities of psychology and logic. The 
importance of methodical and orderly think- 
ing and of concentration are impressed upon 
the reader, and he is warned against the dan- 
gers arising from scrappy reading, lack of 
reflection, insufficient observation, prejudice, 
peculiarities of temperament, tendency to theo- 
rize, unintelligent conservatism, and the influ- 
ence of emotion. A consideration of the laws 
of evidence is followed by sections on drawing 
distinctions, the uSe and abuse of authority, 
the treachery of words, and the need of health. 
In a chapter on constructive thinking attention 
is called to the necessity of being sure about 
facts and of a true system of classification; 
reasoning from the known to the unknown by 
analogy and the use of the constructive imagi- 
nation are discussed, and the author has some- 
thing to say on careful generalization and con- 
ducive moods for mental productiveness, clos- 
ing the chapter by citing examples of sympa- 
thetic methods. Incidentally, the book lays 
down a course of reading in psychology and 
logic, so exhaustive that any one who pursues 
it to the end will have little time for any other 
work in life. The author’s style is generally 
good, in spite of his use of such words and 
phrases as “whilst,” “in this connection,” and 

“to briefly expound.” Altogether the book is 

one to be commended. 

MaxcuinGc witH Gomez. By Grover Flint. Illustrated by 
the author, with historical introduction by John Fiske. 
a Cloth, $1.50. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 
1 . . 

Grover Flint’s story of his experiences dur- 
ing four months as a war correspondent with 
the Cuban army, which was originally pub- 
lished bv Lamson, Wolfe, & Co, has recently 
been added to Houghton, Mifflin, & Co.’s list. 
The book is one of more than ordinary inter- 
est and value. It is written in a picturesque 
and vivid style, and the story is made more 
graphic by the author’s many drawings, which 
illustrate the text as no pictures drawn by any- 
body else could do. Mr. Flint had unusual 








opportunities for studying the Cuban soldiers 
and the Cuban people generally at short range, 
and the reader will find his book helpful in 
forming a true estimate of the Cuban character. 
He relates many exciting incidents of his own 
experience, and draws a lifelike pen portrait of. 
the commander-in-chief of the insurgents, with 
whom he was intimately associated. His book 
has great historical value, and its worth is en- 
hanced. by Dr. Fiske’s introduction, which 
briefly sketches the history of Cuba down to 
the time of the insurrection which brought 
freedom to the island. 
Wuo's Wo 1n America ? A biographical dictionary of living. 
men and women of the United States. 1899-1900. Edited 


by John W. Leonard. 822 pp. Cloth, $2.75. Chicago: 
A. N. Marquis & Co. 1899. 


““Who’s Who in America?” is a book of 
great value to the public generally, and one 
that is simply indispensable to newspaper 
writers and to all who have to do with the 
prominent men and women of the present day. 
It gives just the information that is desired 
about thousands of men and women now active 
in American life, concerning whom before its 
publication no information was generally ac- 
cessible. The information, moreover, is au- 
thoritative, having been gathered at first hand 
from the subjects of the sketches, who have in 
every instance had an opportunity to revise 
and correct a proof, so that accuracy might be 
secured. The value of the book is enhanced 
by the fact that not a single line of biography 
in it has been paid for; nobody is mentioned 
in its pages whom the editor did not deem to 
be of sufficient public importance to warrant 
the publication of a sketch. Not wealth nor 
social standing, but rather achievement or pub- 
lic position have been the criteria in choosing 
or discarding names. A valuable feature of 
the book is found in the addresses which it 
contains, making it not only a handy biographi- 
cal dictionary, buta handv directory of the best- 
known contemporary Americans. Another 
valuable feature is a death-roll of prominent 
Americans who have died since January 1, 
1895. The exact number of biographies in the 
book is 8.602, including sketches of most liv- 
ing American authors of books of more than 
temporarv value. The publishers intend to 
make periodical revisions of the work, bringing 
it up to date from time to time. extending it, 
and in every way making it a first-class book 
of reference. 


WINE ON THE Legs, By 


J. A. Stewart. 
$1.50. 


36 - Cloth, 
New York: Dodd, Mead, & Co. -" 4 


1899. 


In ‘* Wine onthe Lees” the author of “In 
the Day of Battle” and the “Minister of 
State” enters a new field. The present novel 
is a temperance story, and graphically depicts 
the evils of the drink traffic in the slums of Lon- 
The book has some of the usual faults: 


don. 
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of the novel with a purpose, but it is vigorously 
written, and the author clearly portrays some 
interesting, if not altogether lovely, characters. 


Ecvira Hopkins of Tompkins Corners. By Izora Chand- 
ler. 195 pp. Cloth, 75 cents. New York: Wilbur B. 
Ketcham. 1899. 

Mrs. Chandler’s latest book is written in the 
country dialect of central New York, and sets 
forth the opinions of “a middle-age maiden 
woman” on the church members and church 
affairs of an ordinary village. It contains a 
good deal of homely common sense, expressed 
in a humorous way, and reminds the reader 
that “folks is mostly mighty human —be they 
inside or be they outside uv the Church.” 


By Hervey J. Seaman. 286 pp 


Tae Expert CLEANER. : 
Funk & Wagnalls Com- 


Cloth, 75 cents. New York: 

pany. 1899. 

“The Expert Cleaner” is a handbook of 
practical information “for all who like clean 
homes, tidy apparel, wholesome food, and 
healthful surroundings.” As that includes prac- 
tically everybody, excepting Esquimaux and 
Anarchists, the possibilities of circulation for 
the book are very wide. The dedication, “ To 
Lucy, My Wife,” makes the reader wonder a 
little how much a woman can enjoy life having 
a husband so expert in all matters connected 
with household cleanliness, and also whether 
all the recipes the book contains are given 
constant trial in the author's shining domicile. 
“ Directions” there are for everything, from 
tying shoelaces and perfuming garters (cleanli- 
ness, forsooth! ) to cleaning kettles, varnishing 
pianos, and dislodging fleas. Washing, dyeing, 
removing stains, mending, polishing, renovat- 
ing, sweeping, dusting, painting, cementing, — 
all knowledge as regards such matters is the 
author's specialty, and dirt where he or his book 
have been is certainly a sin unpardonable and 
without excuse. 


Rerurn or THe Farxtes. By Charles J. Bellamy. Illus- 
trated by Charles W. Reed. 182 pp. Cloth. Springfield, 
Mas:.: Little Folks Publishing Company. 1899. 

The six fairy tales offered to children in this 
volume by the brother of the author of “ Look- 
ing Backward ” are all stories of modern life, 
and they all point practical morals, which are 
not, however, in the least obtrusive. Children 
will find them full of fascination, and grown 
people too will read them with a good deal of 
interest. Mr. Reed’s illustrations are excel- 
lent, and the book is an attractive one in every 
way. 

Punctuation. With chapters on Hyphenization, Capitali- 
zation, and Spelling. By KF. Horace Teall. 193 pp. 
Cloth, $1.00. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1897. 

Mr. Teall is an experienced proofreader, and 
‘the punctuation of his book shows that he is a 
master of the art of which he writes. In other 


words, the points of punctuation in his text are 
placed generally in the best way to elucidate its 
meaning, and that is the punctuator’s highest 
art. Punctuation is an art, and nota science, 
for the reason that language is so elastic that 
the pointing-off of sentences frequently can- 
not be done by scientific rule. There are main 
rules, of course, that all must follow, but cases 
are always arising to which these main rules 
will not apply, and in such cases the punctuator 
must use his judgment as to how the points 
may best bring out the author’s meaning. 
Writers on punctuation have tried to cover the 
field completely by formulating countless “ ex- 
ceptions” to the general rules. Mr. Teall does 
not follow theirexample. He gives clearly the 
main rules for the use of the different points, 
discussing the fundamental principles of punc- 
tuation, and refusing the impossible task of 
making a system which shall be an effectual 
guide in every imaginable case of doubt. Like 
all proofreaders, he has his personal fads, and 
in some of his practice —as, for instance, in 
the use of colon or comma before quotations — 
he makes distinctions the reason for which is 
not indicated by his rules, but in the main his 
teaching is sound and his own punctuation is 
consistent and instructive. The writer who 
studies his book will find it a safe guide anda 
useful help. 


Tue First Book or Brrps. By Olive Thorne Miller. With 
eight colored and twelve plain pilates, and twenty figures in 
the text. 149 pp. Cloth, $1.00. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Co. 1899. 

Mrs. Miller always writes charmingly about 
birds, and this new book of hers is just the thing 
to interest young readers in the waysand habits 
of the dainty feathered creatures. It has grown 
out of the author’s experience in talking to 
schools, and is in every way adapted to chil- 
dren’s comprehension. Discarding the terms 
of scientific ornithology, Mrs. Miller tells in 
plain language how the different birds live and 
what their habits are, arousing the child’s in- 
terest in them as fellow-creatures, who are 
always to be treated tenderly and whose life it 
is a keen delight to study. The pictures in the 
book are excellent, especially the colored plates. 
In the final chapters Mrs. Miller shows how 
useful the hirds are to man, how they may be 
attracted around our homes, and how they can 
be studied to the best advantage. There is no 
better book than this to put in a child’s hands 
for a Christmas gift. 


Peccy. By Laura E. Richards. Illustrated by Ethe!red B. 
Rarry. 308 pp. Cloth, $1.25. Boston: Dana Estes & 
Co. 1899. 


“Peggy” is a lively tale of life at a girls’ 
boarding school, full of fun and jollity. Girls 
from twelve to seventeen will find the story fas- 
cinating, and if they read with ordinary dis- 
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<rimination they will not get from it anything 
but good. 


Cassect’s NaTionaL Lisrary. No. 310.—She Stoops to 
Conquer and The Good-natured Man. By Oliver Goldsmith. 
No. 311. — Essays on Burns and Scott. By Thomas Car- 
lyle. No. 312 —The Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin. 
No. 313. — Utopia. By Sie Thomas More. No. 314. — Lays 
of Ancient Rome. By Lord Macaulay. No. 315 — Murder 
as a Fine Art and The English Mail coach. By Thomas De 
Quincey. No. 316.— Macbeth. No 317.— King Henry 
VIII. No. 319.— Marmion. By Sir Walter Scott. No. 
320. — Nathan the Wise. By Lessing. No. 321. — Essays 
Civil and Moral. By Francis Bacon. No. 322 — An Essay 
on Man and Other Poems. By Alexander Pope. No. 323. 
— Voyages and Travels of Marco Polo. No. 324. — Heroes 
and Hero-worship. By ‘Thomas Carlyle. No. 325. — Fran- 
cis Bacon. By Lord Macaulay. No 326. — As you Like It. 
Paper, ro cents each. New York: Cassell & Co. 1899. 
The great value of Cassell’s National Library 

is indicated by this list of classic works con- 

tained in recent issues. The volumes are well 
printed in large type on good paper, and are 
just the thing for handy reading. 


Tue New Paciric. By Hubert H. Bancroft. 738 pp. Cloth, 
$2.50. New York: The Bancroft Company. 1goo. 

One unfamiliar with Mr. Bancroft’s interest- 
ing literary methods could not look at this 
bulky volume, with its amazing mass of closely- 
printed information, without being reminded 
forcibly of Goldsmith's parson, at whom the 
rustics gazed while 

‘still the wonder grew 
That one small head could carry all he knew.”’ 

“ The New Pacific” is certainly a remarkable 
book. It opens with a comparison of the pres- 
ent with the past, so far as the Pacific ocean is 
concerned. It describes the development of 
methods of communication and the progress of 
civilization on the shores and islands of the 
world’s greatest sea. It sketches then the his- 
tory of 1898, recounts the events of the Spanish 
war on land and sea, and then discusses the 
consequences of the war, considering at length 
the question of exnansion and its effect upon 
the future of the United States. This brings 
Mr. Bancroft to the subject proper of the book, 
namely, the Pacific ocean and the countries in 
and around it. Taking up each country in 
turn, he presents to the reader an amazing 
mass of information, compiled from widely- 
varied sources, and touching on every feature 
of the countries under consideration. One 
chapter is entitled “Race Problems,” another 
“Notable Voyages into the Pacific”; other 
chapters inform the reader about China, Japan, 
the Hawaiian Islands, the Philippines, and 
other Pacific countries. Page after page of the 
book is filled with solid statements of fact, in 
style like this, for instance: “The farms in 
China are small and well cultivated. First 
among products are rice, tea, and sugar; then 
come vegetables. a little grain, with indigo. 
camphor, and silk. The cotton industry of 
India has assumed large proportions, while 


Indian tea is rapidly taking the place of the 
Chinese article in the chief marts of the world. 
Three-fourths of the tea shipped from China 
to the United States is sent from the port of 
Amoy, where it is first graded and packed. 
The shipments hence in 1897 amounted to 
14,742,341 pounds, valued at $2.855,847.30.” 
In view of the fact stated by Mr. Bancroft that 
nearly one-half of the inhabitants of the earth 
live in countries bordering on the Pacific 
ocean, the importance of the knowledge he 
presents is manifest. No one who makes even 
a cursory examination of his book can help 
wondering at the wide range of information 
that has been covered in preparing it by the 
author and his trained assistants. 


BOOKS RECEIVED: 


UnpgeR WesTeERN Skies. Poems by Frank Carleton Teck. 
64 pp. Paper, 50 cents. New Whatcom, Wash. : 
Blade cbegoag Company. 1899. 

HEART oF THE VALLEY. Poems and stories by Dennis H. 
Stovall, B. S. 100 pp. Paper. Corvallis, Ore.: 
Published by the author. 1899. 

Wuen Suiton Came. By Ambrose Lester Jackson. With 
seven full-page illustrations by the author 295 pp. 
Cloth, $1.50. New York: J. S. Ogilvie Publishing Com- 
pany. 1899. 


oa o 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


{ The publishers of THe Writer will send to any address a 
copy of any magazine mentioned in the following reference list 
on receipt of the amount given in parenthesis following the name 
— the amount being in each case the price of the periodical 
with three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication office. Readers 
who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed for copies 
containing the articles mentioned in the list will confer a favor 
if they will mention THe Writer when they write. ] 


Tue Letters oF Ropert Louis STEVENSON. 
Samoa: November, 1890 — December, 1894). Edited by Sid- 
ney Colvin. Concluded. Scridner’s (28 c.) for November. 

Tue Parts or Honort pe Batzac. Illustrated. Benjamin 
Ellis Martin and Charlotte M. Martin. Scribner's (28 c.) 
for November. 

PicToRIAL 
photographs. 
vember. 

A Littrie Grirv’s Guimpse oF Tennyson. Illustrated. 
Edith M. Nicholl. St. Nicholas (28 c.) for November. 

A YtoptsH Post: Morris Rosenretp. Leo Wiener. 
“Open Letters” in Century ( 38 c.) for November. 

My Déeut As A Literary Person. Mark Twain. 
tury (38 c.) for November. 

WAGNER FROM BEHIND THE SceNEs. Gustave Kobbé. II- 
lustrated. Century (38 c. ) for November. 

Tuoreavu’s AttitupE Towarp Nature. 
rey. Atlantic (38 c.) for November. 

Some New Letters or Tourceniev. 
Atlantic (38 c. ) for November 

Gortue’s MessaGE TO AMERICA. 
tic Monthly (38 c. ) for November. 


( Life in 


PHOTOGRAPHY. 
Alfred Stieglitz. 


Illustrated by the author's 
Scribner's (28 c.) for No- 


Cen- 


Bradford Tor- 
Rosa Newmarch. 


Kuno Francke. A dtlan- 
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Ian Mactaxen, His Home Lire in Liverpoot. _ Iilus- 
trated. Ledger Monthly (8 c.) for November 
Wirt Wart Wuitman’s Work Survive? 
land. Self Culture ( 13 c. ) for November. 
Frank Norris, Reauist. Frederic Taber Cooper. 
man ( 23 C. ) for November. 
Mr. McCartuy’s REMINISCENCES. 
Trent. Forum (38 c. ) for November. 


Arthur Cope- 
Book- 
Professor William P_ 
7° 


NEWS AND NOTES. 





Grant Allen produced more than two vol- 
umes for every year of his adult life. 

E. L. Godkin has severed his active connec- 
tion with the Mew York Evening Post. It 
was his intention to do so in any case January 
1, but the step has been hastened by impaired 
health. He will continue to be an occasional 
editorial contributor. 

The heirs of David Noyes Westcott received 
from the publishers of “ David Harum” 
$11,198.20 up to July 3, 1899. From the Lippin. 
cott’s they received $157.50 for “The Teller,” 
a posthumous short story. 

One of the weekly papers in London offered 
a prize for the best list of strong words in the 
English language, the number limited to ten. 
The words that won were: Hate, blood, hun- 
gry, dawn, coming, gone, love, dead, alone, 
forever. 

East and West is a new monthly magazine, 
designed to be strictly literary and devoted to 
the cause of critical and creative literature. It 
will print stories, verse, and essays of contem- 
poraneous interest. It is issued in New York. 

In Myth-land is a new children’s magazine 
edited by Frances Armstrong Woods, and pub- 
lished by Chittenden & Woods, Chicago. 

Frank Chapin Bray is now the editor of the 
Chautauguan, which is published now in Cleve- 
land. 

James Howard Bridge is no longer the edi- 
tor of the Overland Monthly. 

The Southern Home Fournal has removed 
from Jackson to Memphis. 


The price of the Eclectic Magazine, which is 
now published by the Living Age Company, 
Boston, has been reduced to twenty-five cents 
a month or three dollars a year. 





Many changes have been made at Harper & 
Brothers’ since the combination with the 
Doubleday & McClure Company. The pub- 
lication of the Round Table has been discon- 
tinued, and Albert Lee, the editor, is to be the 
editor of anew magazine, to be called, proba- 
bly, the Frank/in Square. Mrs. Margaret 
Sangster has resigned as editor of Harper's 
Bazar, and has been succeeded by J. H. Sears. 
Henry G. Paine has succeeded Henry Loomis 
Nelson as editor of Harper's Weekly. It is 
said that J. Pierpont Morgan has invested from 
$1,000,000 to $2,000,000 in the Harper-McClure 
business. 


F. Tennyson Neely has failed — liabilities 
$359,531, nominal assets $414,739. It is ex- 
pected that the business will be carried on. 


The November Critic has a frontispiece 
portrait of W. D. Howells and three articles 
dealing directly with Mr. Howells and his 
work. One is on some aspects of Mr. Howells’s 
realistic novels, by Miss Cornelia Atwood 
Pratt; another, by Gerald Stanley Lee, is on 
“Mr. Howells on the Platform,” and in the 
third, Waldon Fawcett tells of the pleasant re- 
lations existing between Mr. Howells and his 
brother Joseph, who conducts a small printing- 
office in a Western town, where all of Mr. How- 
ells’s novels are put into type, the electrotype 
plates being shipped to his New York pub- 
lishers. 


In their paper on “ The Paris of Honoré de 
Balzac,” in Scribuer’s for November, Benjamin 
Ellis Martin and Charlotte M. Martin describe 
the many localities and homes associated with 
the great French author, and give a clear 
impression of his personality and literary life. 


Mrs. Campbell Praed’s tale, entitled “ Karl 
Sandéze: A Literary Episode,” in Lippincott’s 
for November, is bright and amusing : an epi- 
sode likely to happen to any one who lives by 
the pen. 

Grant Allen died in London October 25, aged 
fifty-one. 

Florence Marryat died in London October 
26, aged sixty-two. 

John Codman Ropes died in Boston October 
28, aged sixty-three. 








